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ADULT EDUCATION AND THE ~ 

. JAIME TORRES BODET 
FUTURE OF OUR CIVILIZATION DIRECTOR-GENERAL, UNESCO 

ADULT EDUCATION is one of the most important we are convinced that to educate is to liberate. We 

questions of our day and one likely to have the most hope for no better result from our work than the 


Even before the 1939 war, 


ts importance was recognized by educationists, by 


far-reaching consequences. 


agricultural, industrial, and academic associa- 
and 
programs of popular education were indeed worked 


the political re- 


many 


tions, even by certain governments. Extensive 


out; in some countries on account of 
quirements of the totalitarian regimes; in others as 
a result of that desire for emancipation which does 
honour to democracy. 

The both 
ploited the most personal and therefore the most in- 
the 
short time, after their day’s work in the fields or the 
By 


seizing upon this modest possession, those regimes 


fascist regimes, German and Italian, ex- 


violable of the assets usually possessed by adults: 
workshop is done, when they are free to think. 


managed to change rest into meetings, amusement into 
hypnotism, education into propaganda, and propa- 


ganda into drill. 


The aim of our conference is entirely different, for 
Pesaran delivered at Kronberg Castle on June 16, 1949, 


at th 


Adult 


» formal opening of the International Conference on 


Edueation (Elsinore, Denmark, June 16-25, 1949 
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awakening in the consciousness of every adult of an 
awareness both of his personal responsibility and of 
his intellectual and moral fellowship with the whole 
of mankind. 

This conference is the first international meeting 
held since the end of the war to consider the question 
For long years, 


with which we are concerned. ecoun- 


tries found themselves foreed to teach their men and 
women the most painful lesson that the adult ean 
learn of life: the lesson of fear in the midst of deadly 
danger. Hardly had the _ hostilities 
UNESCO was established, and proclaimed from the 


beginning that 


ended than 


must be econ- 
UNESCO was founded 
rst conference in Paris in 1946; 
1947. In Mexico City 


following resolution 


the defenses of peace 
structed in the minds of men. 
in 1945 and held its fi 
the second, in Mexico City in 


the delegates adopted the 
eation 


with adult edi 


In collaboration organizations, 
leaders and persons prominent in adult education, to pro 
duce materials on international affairs suitable for adap 
tation and extensive use by adult study groups. A Con 

ADVANCEMENT OF EpvUcaATION, INC., at 
Lancaster, Pa. 
New York 23, N. Y. $7.00 a year; 20 cents a copy. 
6 months, 50 cents; up to 5 years, 75 cents. 
ce at Lancaster, Pa., U. S. A., under the Act of March 8, 1879. 








in adult education for 
hall be cor ned when suf- 


} fe an 


Oo ( ( l ) more auspicious or more 
es ymb significance in the facet 

bly meeling today at Elsinore, in the 

tle of H et, the Prince of eternal doubt. Like 
Hla et, the world of today is forever wondering: “To 
he « ! to be hr one point of view, the pos- 
yi] ot I yd brit with it the extolling 

of hatred, the use of science to destroy life, the justi- 
heation of the priority ol ivht over right. On the 
other hand, the need to build the peace is equally plain 
and ineluctable The possibility of war and the need 
for peaee, continually and simultaneously present in 


our minds, thus produce the most dramatic state of 
anxiety. Material progress gives the onlooker the im- 
that, if the sense of moral obligation were, 


pression th: 
fortunately, to disappear, sloth would insidiously 
lead men to the conclusion that it is easier to let an- 
other war break out than to build a just peace. For 
war, like any other barbarism, produces a brutal sim 
loes not suicide also produce a sim- 
plifieation and that final? 

International co-operation, which was insured dur- 
ing the war by military alliances, has now reappeared, 
with the return of peace, as an ideal which cannot be 
attained without a very delicate adjustment of con- 
Now that the 


all disappearing together has subsided, 


flicting and controversial aspirations. 
the nations are wondering how they can manage to 


This phenomenon, so obvious on the international 
level, also visible, on the national level, within each 
eountry. The fear of death is a more effective cement 


than hope for joining wills together. We all fear in 


not all hope in the same 


the same wav. But we de 
way. We must realize one thing: peace demands 
more imagination, and also more heroism 
than do battles. In time of war, imagination and skill 
indispensable to the general staffs for 
victory. Strategy requires many years 
of preparation and all sorts of detailed and special- 
red studies. But the soldiers, unknown martyrs, un- 
fortunately learn with the greatest care the technique 


of killing and the art of dying. 


In peacetime, on the other hand, we ought all to 
feel that we have equal responsibilities and equal 
duties. War is thought out by the leaders and carried 


out by their subordinates. But to make peace, all men 


May I quote onee more Shakespeare’s well-known 
words, which are as apt here: “To be or not to be.” 


But to be is nothing in itself, because at any given 


moment everyone is only what he aspires to be. From 
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f our birth, we are a mere project, a living 





the day ( 
project; life lies before us like a program. The child 
is an anticipation of the youth; the youth is an antiei- 
pation of the adult. And the adult—what, in realit 
is he? Of what future development are we, all of us, 
the mere anticipation? This question involves ever 
thing in our personal equation that is most intimate 
and inexpressible. That is why we cannot answer it 
in general terms. That is why the part of education 
to which you are dedicated is so delicate; if you are 
to do it justice, you cannot merely be satisfied to resort 
to the usual educational methods, for it is partly com- 
pensation and partly supplement—partly the develop- 
ment of an apprenticeship and partly (why deny it? 
re-education. 

Suppose we have a group of adults to educate 
workers or peasants, craftsmen, bureaucrats, or sol- 
diers. With any ideal group with which we have to 
deal, what should be the problem of prime concern to 
us? Differences of temperament, as with children? 
Differences of vocation, as with young people? Cer- 
tainly, temperament and voeation are factors that no 
teacher, lecturer, or artist approaching an adult public 
should ignore. But what he should have in mind be 
fore all else is the spiritual loneliness in which each 
member of his audience is always living. Rarely has 
this loneliness been so formidable, so complete, and 
so unrecognized as in the world of today. The child 
lives within its childishness as in a _ protective at- 
mosphere. The youth comes to know himself more 
with every adventure in which his feelings or his in- 
tellect are involved, and rejoices, sometimes even i 
spite of sorrow, in his discovery of himself. But the 
adult has no place of refuge. Cut off from others 
of his generation by the relentless uniqueness of his 
destiny, and from his own conscience by his fear of 
seeing himself in it as he really is, stripped of all 
gloss or illusion, the adult has only two courses open 
to him—either to remain himself, isolating himselt 
from the multitude, or to give up his individuality 
and to submit to the impersonal will of the masses. 
Even for the genius, absolute loneliness is a termless 
punishment. What then shall we say of the absolute 
loneliness of the ordinary man? Yet his merging in 
the mass would mean no less than a eruel renunciation 
of his very nature as a man. 

In face of this loneliness or this renunciation, adult 
education should be based on the idea that necessarily 
underlies every international institution—the brother- 
hood of human destiny. At bottom, it is a question 
not so much of teaching the adult such and such an 
art or such and such a science, as of instrueting him 
in a much vaster subject, which we foolishly imagine 
he has already mastered—life itself. 

Bent over the soil for hours every day, pounded 
from morning to night by the mechanical rhythm of 
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strial mass-production, the average adult of ow 


e rarely seems to be in any position to appreciate 


life going on around him and to grasp the trut! 
his fellows. 


Nothing, however, is more untrue than to beli 


t man is by nature man’s enemy. On the contrary, 


ibility is, of all human instincts, the most wide 
read and ineradicable. But it has to be admitted 
the economic organization of society creates to 
ten conditions of life which weaken the fraternal 
netinet. In a world where material interests have 
hecome the mainspring of action, and where economic 
ess is the measuring rod of values, individual 
sses, nations act as enemies or rivals rather than a 
tners: so that it is seldom that man has been lone 
, poorer, and more unhappy. 

\t the same time, a conception not less destructive 
ynan community has taken place in minds, the 
nception of a culture whose goals were no longer 
erandeur and strength, simplicity of impulse and 
idth of vision, but were, also, the difficult, the 
precious, the exceptional, the arbitrary, and the re- 
ned. This created a gulf between the ordinary peo- 
ple and the intellectuals, whose affectation and over- 
nicety beeame more and more foreign to the crowd. ... 
But a culture must be judged, not by the distance 
arating it from the people that produced it, but by 
ength and depth of its roots. In the last resort, 

ir civilization will be judged according to the ser- 
es it has rendered to man, the extent to which it 
is made him conscious of his rights, and the way in 
ch it has taught him to co-operate with all his fel- 
low-men in an atmosphere of peace, which can only be 
sured through intelligence guided by the sense of 


tice and faith sustained by beauty, truth, and 


et discussing no less a matter than the future of our 
vilization. Do we want to educate people for obedi- 
ence? Do we want to educate them for responsi- 
bility? Are we going to educate the masses as if they 
ere a uniform conglomeration in which individuals 
are swallowed up? Or are we going to educate them 
sa group of living beings in which the freedom ot 
individual eonseienee to develop is not restricted 


the group mind? Do we claim to relieve man’s 
solation by aceustoming him to blind submission to 
the will of the herd? Or do we wish to bring him to 
ke a conscious part in a eulture which, while having 
regard for his personality, will inspire in him a sin- 
re desire to be one with all his fellows? 
If we decide in favor of education for responsi- 
ty, we shall have chosen the more difficult but, as I 
lieve, the only true road. There is no better remedy 
r the terror of solitude than the principle of the uni- 


versal responsibility of man on earth. “Each of us 
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is responsible for everything to everyone else,” is one 


of De stovevsky’s most protoundly penetrating re 
marks. Let us make no mistake. If we choose edu 


cation for responsibility, we automatically demand a 
culture based upon the sense of responsibility. Such 
a choice involves more than what we have to discuss 
at this conference; it calls for efforts from others than 
teachers alone. All forms of human activity are con 
cerned polities and economies as well as science and 
art. When the people agitate for better organiza 
tion of work, a fairer distribution of property, and 
equality of opportunity, they are, of course, strug 
gling for the improvement of their material living eon- 
ditions. But we are conscious that they are also put- 
ting forward, albeit in other terms, a concept of hu 


When | 


say humanism, I am not using the word in the narrow 


manism which will give fresh life to eulture. 


sense which has been given to it by the most uncom 
promising individualists, but in the far wider, philo 
sophieal and philological, sense which comes from its 
derivation; I am using it with reference to the recon 
ciliation of man and humanity. 

Man is primarily a social being; he cannot there- 
fore be considered apart from the community to which 
he owes his upbringing. Now, in the present day, 
whether he likes it or not, the community is world- 
wide. It therefore imposes, and will continue to im- 
pose, ever widening duties. The contrast between the 
number and extent of such duties, on the one hand, and 
the misunderstanding and hatred we see, on the other, 
are so cruel that pessimism would be justified, if there 
were not to be seen amid the chaos one gleam of hope 
—the hope that at last a living eulture will be estab 
lished in which the masses ean have a share although 
the rights of the individual are not abated, and in 
which, similarly, the individual will not appear as the 
selfish beneficiary of an inheritance which he receives 
as a free gift and uses irresponsibly, but as the essen 
tial instrument of the moral solidarity of mankind. 

World-wide aims and freedom in the means of ob 
taining them seem to me to constitute the two guiding 
rules in any action to foster, by universal education, 
a type of culture in which the motive principle is per- 
sonal responsibility. 


The development of the first stage of industrial ex- 


pansion was facilitated by primary education for the 
masses. We must not forget that fact. It is par 
ticularly significant, as adult edueation—which only 


the most favored countries are a vet entitled to di 
tinguish from primary education—is still today, over 
most of the world, at the.stage of heroic literaey cam 
paigns. Another reason for remembering it is that 
there are still people who wonder whether primary 
education for the proletariat is dangerous. And 
above all, we must remember it because the real dan- 


ger would be to limit our training of the peoples of the 











‘e to the imparting of the rudimentary knowledge 
teaching of reading and writing. 
skills are be- 


| lex, and the desire for universal- 


implied in the 
In the 


coming highly co 


present aay world, technicéal 


Shorter Papers. 
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ity ever more urgent. Civilization can op)y 


progress if the masses are trained systematically anj 


a 


grows 


coherently for the task before them. That is the y} 


Uil}- 
mate aim of adult education. 





ONE EDUCATION OR NONE 


Lee O. GARBER 


Universi Ly of Pe nnsylvania 


all 


This is the idea I recently carried away with 


EpuCATION must be rescued from the “eduea- 
tions.” 
me from an entire week of professional meetings, in- 
cluding three days spent in attendance at the AASA 
meetings in Philadelphia and three days spent in at- 
tendance at Pennsylvania Schoolmen’s Week. 

In almost thirty years spent in educational work, 


I have had 


I have taught courses in “safety edueation”; 


numerous contacts with various “educa- 


tions.” 
I have read and heard much about such other “eduea- 


tions” “character education,” “religious education,” 


as 


and “driver-training edueation”; and, for two years 


as a TVA employe, I had many contacts with “re- 


ce-use education” and a tew with “conservation 


education.” J differentiate between these two because, 
at least ot ot 
with “resource-use education,” there is a wide and real 


from the view those associated 


point 
difference between them. (In TVA circles one speaks 
of “conservation education” more or less apologeti- 
eally.) During my attendance at the two recent meet- 
Ings ment oned pre viously, I attended one session de- 
voted to “air-age education,” one devoted to “progres- 
sive education,” and one devoted to “life-adjustment 
edueation.” Just when I began to think I had sam- 
them all, I 


netion-centered edueation.” 


pled discovered a new one—‘democratie- 
What this means, I ean 
By the time it entered mnseious- 


only surmise. my ¢ 


ness, I was too weary to explore its depths. I am 
sure that it must have great possibilities; and it must 
be destined for a great future because all of the other 
to 


“educations” of which I have heard seem have 
done pretty well. 

I had always thought that education east aside its 
swaddling clothes about 30 years ago and entered into 
its adolescent period. For some time, now, I have 
hoped and anticipated that it might attain a mature 
status. As I see all the emphasis being put upon 
various “edueations,” it appears that adolescence is 
being long drawn out and maturity unduly postponed. 
In fact, I 


reach maturity; if it is not destined to remain infan- 


sometimes wonder if edueation will ever 


tile. Certainly it is time for mature traits to begin 


to 


make their appearance if they are ever to do so. 


On the other hand, I may be wrong, and it is perhaps 
passing into senility. At least if it does not improye, 
it is well on its way towards its demise. Perhaps jt 
reached maturity under men like Col. Parker, Johy 
Dewey, Charles Hubbard Judd, Edward Lee Thorn. 
dike, Paul Monroe, Henry Clinton Morrison, Willian 
C. Bagley, Frank Pierpont Graves, and W. H. kil. 


patrick. To imagine such men as these “inventing” q 
new education to “sell” their ideas is almost impos 
ble. g 


Personally, I like to think of them as fundamentalists 


They conceived of education as a unitary thin 


—as men who got down to fundamentals, men wh 
thought in terms of underlying philosophies whic) 


They felt that they had some. 
thing to offer—a philosophy, if you please—that was 


they presented as such. 


so important that they did not have to use some “cate 
phrase” to sell it to the profession. 

The reason for this present trend to fasten labels 
onto ideas, labels that are often misleading in terns 
of contents, is not clear, unless it is but another ap- 
For 


some time I have been expecting some speaker t 


plication of radio techniques to salesmanship. 


start off his discourse about his favorite “education” 
by making use of something corresponding to a sing- 
ing commercial. I would not be at all surprised t 
hear some one limber up his vocal chords by chanting 
“We've got it, we’ve got it, we know that it’s an awful 
hit. 

tion.” 


Listen to my explanation of our newest educa- 
I am sure the possibilities inherent in this 
technique have not been fully realized, or someon 
would have used it. 
This present chaotie condition in the field bodes no 
good for several reasons. In the first place, it is bad 
for public relations. The school’s patrons, hearing 


? while inter- 


about all of these various “edueations,’ 
ested primarily in an education for Willie, or Johnnie, 
or Mary, are beginning to wonder if we as teachers 
really know what it is all about. I do, too; in fac 
[ am quite in sympathy with these parents’ point 

What is it all about? 


as just a plain, ordinary education available to our 


view. Is there no such thing 


children any longer? The average family has some 


such experience as the following. It reads in th 
paper that its schools are interested in “progressiv 
education”; then Johnnie comes home and talks about 
“eonservation education,” and mother returns from 4 
PTA meeting with the news that the high school is 


about to turn to a program of “life-adjustment educa- 
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About the same time father reports that 
weekly meeting of the Rotary Club the superir 
t of schools told the members about his exp 

es at the annual meeting of the AASA and that 
ed them that we are on the brink of a great 
tionary movement in education as the result of 
idea encompassed in the phrase “democratic 
centered education.” Needless to say, by this 
fusion runs rampant; and when a neighbor 
; in and asks father and mother to sign a petition 
the present superintendent because the schools 
teaching the fundamentals, they are only too 


Now ‘ 


possible that the fundamentals are being taught— 


to do so without investigating further. 


adequately, too—in that system, but the labels 
vere too much—they were the straw that broke the 
eamel’s back. 

is not only parents who become confused by all 

» labels, but it is teachers also. The use of labels 

differences in contents. A ean of beans is 
a can of beans, regardless of whether it is ealled 
’ “BKrickson’s New Won- 
Harry’s 


itieal and discerning teacher to 


French’s Prime Green Beans,’ 


Stringless Beans,” or just “Sam and 
Beans.” It takes a er 

that under all of our favorite “education” labels 
are quite similar common elements. ‘“Progres- 
sive education” would certainly not be a bar to the 
teacher making use of the resources of the community 

teaching materials; in fact she would be urged to 
do so. Is not that 


servation education” are driving at, fundamentally? 


what “resouree-use” and ‘eon- 


In “life-adjustment education” teachers would empha- 


size the adjustment of the individual to the society of 


l 


ch he is to become a part. If we but recognize 


that one characteristic of that society is implied in the 
“democratic,” one wonders what ‘“demoeratic- 


word 


action-ecentered education” has to offer that cannot be 


omprehended within the seope of “life-adjustment 
Similarly, if we recognize that the wel- 


least, upon 


education.” 
fare of society is dependent, in part at 
the way man uses his resources, then are not “resource- 


Research. 
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use education,” “conservation edueation,” and “life 


adjustment education” all striving towards the same 
coal ? ht go on ad infinitum in demonstrating 
“educations” have eommon 
These 


eould very 


that, after all, all of the 
1 s , 1 4 ‘le wnt 
threads throughout them. elements 


nNnnine 
ni 
running 


common to all the so-called “educations” 


easily be isolated. These are the bases of a philoso 
phy of education which should be emphasized—a phi 
that education has as its goal 


On this all 


At the present time, too often th 


losophy that recognizes 
the adjustment of the individual. “eduea 
tions” can agree. 
“educations” attempt to oversimplify the matter by 


ignoring the philosophy, preferring to emphasize its 


applications to certain more or less narrow fields. 
Altogether too often the teacher sees such applica 
tions but remains ignorant of the underlying philoso 
phy out of which they grow. No wonder our teachers 
are confused. Not recognizing the common philoso 
phy, they look upon these “educations” as philoso 


phies themselves—philosophies in competition with 


each other. This is just part of the price we pay for 


“labels.” Is it worth it? That is the question edu 


eators must answer—and soon. Selfish interests and 
personal prejudices must be eliminated, and the entire 
single banner. Then, 


profession enlisted under a 


once we are united on a common basis, confusion ean 
be eliminated and chaos will give place to order. Not 
only will the profession then be in a position to de 
mand the recognition and support from the publie 
that it deserves, but it will make it possible for the 
child to get a well-balanced, well-integrated edueation. 

Until this time arrives, we can only hopefully await 
the birth of a 


all “edueations” 


new “education’—an “education” to 
make educational. I for one am 
beginning to despair and am about ready to break 
down and to embrace one of these “educations” 
self. 


the existing situation, I am about ready to throw my 


my 
Reeognizing that the profession refuses to alter 
support to the camp of “religious education” in the 
hope that Divine Providence will save us from the 


error of our ways. 





ARE COLLEGE STUDENTS 
PLANNING TO TEACH? 


HELENE HARTUNG 
Hunter College, New York 21 


In the fall of 1948, three studies concerning stu- 
dents who were interested in teaching were under- 
taken at Hunter College of the City of New York. 
The first study was a canvass of the entire day-session 


student body made during preliminary registration on 


November 10, 1948. The students were asked whether 
they “planned to teach” and if so, on what level. In 
the case of the upper senior group graduating in 
January, 1949, the figures used were those of the 
students enrolled in actual student-teaching courses. 


The results were as follows: 


Of the 5,442 students polled, 2,546 (46.6 per cent) 


planned to teach. Of the 2,546, 295 students (approxi 


mately 11.6 per cent) hoped to enter the field of early 


childhood edueation; 877 students (approximately 34.5 
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per cent hoped to enter the elementary-school field; 
1374 students roximately 53.9 per cent) hope d to 
enter the secondary-school field. 

his is a rat arked and hopeful inerease over 


ome 33 per cent of Hunter College graduates going 
into the field of teaching during the past five years. 


The distribution of figures for the different levels 


( o indi a somewhat more realistic trend than 
in t! cou! whole where the trend seemed to 
he \ 1? the direction ot secondary-school teac!} - 
ine according to the nation-wide study conducted by 
Roy C. Maul of the National Commission on Teacher 
kdueation and Prots onal Standards.? This study 


showed more than twice as many students preparing 


for secondary schools as those preparing for elemen- 
tary schools in 1949 (45,000 vs. 22,000) while the need 
in the schools is definitely in the opposite direction at 
the moment. Over the past few years the preponder- 
ance Of interest in the secondary field on the part ot 


Hunter College eraduates has been almost as great 


hown by this study. 

The second study concerned itself, not with the 
plans of students now in college or just graduating, 
but rather with those students who had followed the 
teacher-education program as undergraduates and 
who had graduated between 1944 and 1948. 
tionnaires were sent to all such students, a total of 


1,885. Replies received totaled 1,129. 


(ues- 


A seeond re- 
quest was sent to a random sample of 58 of the 756 
who did not reply to the first one. These students 
had all trained for kindergarten and elementary-school 
teaching. Of these, 34 were returned by January 18, 
1949, and are ineluded in the following report. Re- 
turns of 52 graduates of years before 1944 were not 
tabulated. Thus a total of 59 per cent of the students 
trained for teaching at Hunter College on all levels 
for a period of five years are included. It should be 


1 
} 
i 


noted that these were war and postwar years in which 


teaching positions were relatively easy to obtain. 
The preponderance of interest in preparing to teach 

in secondary rather than in elementary schools be- 

tween 1944 and 1948 is illustrated by the facet that 


over 1,000 of the questionnaires were sent to those 


who had completed preparation for the secondary 
level, whereas only 589 went to those who had com- 
pleted preparation for the elementary level. This 
disparity, however, becomes smaller if the 279 ques- 
tionnaires sent to those who had completed prepara- 
tion for the early childhood level (kindergarten— 


nursery school) is added to the 589 elementaries. 


In this se d study, the 1,129 replies vielded a 
tabulation of 1,111. Of these 846 (76 per cent) had 
taucht since graduation, on the following levels: 153 


As quoted by Benjamin Fine in The New York Times, 
Mareh 0, lf +), 


early childhood; 395 elementary; 130 junior hig) 
school: 168 high school. 

One hundred twenty-eight had not taught sing 
graduation but were still interested in the teaching 
field, while 82 never had taught and never wished 
to teach. The remaining were distributed among th, 
25 who were teaching on the college level and wished 


house, two who had not taught but wished to teach jy 
college eventually, and a few who did not respond to 


the questions adequately. 


Summary of replies: 


Level 





Early childhood 8 
Elementary 5.5 
Junior high school £17 
High school 15.1 
College ae 
Never taught but interested 11.5 
Never taught and not interested 7.4 
Miscellaneous and inadequate replies 2.7 

Total 100.0 

It seems, then, as if less than 10 per cent of those 


who actually prepared to teach while at college will 
be lost to the profession. Allowing for a normal! 
decrease in undergraduate attendance, we may assume 
that in the next four years Hunter College will supply 
some 225 early childhood teachers; 700 elementary- 
school teachers; 1,250 high-school teachers; and 25 
college teachers to the community without including 
any graduates who may reasonably be attracted to 
the teaching field through the advantages offered by 
the recently instituted fifth year of state-supported 
teacher education leading to an M.A. in Education 
degree. Here again the picture at Hunter College is 
more realistic than that given in The New York Times 
article previously mentioned as far as the needs of th 
community go. Instead of more than twice as many 
students preparing for secondary as for elementary 
schools as in the national total, we have some 57 per 
cent preparing for this service while about 42 per 
cent are interested in the lower schools (elementary 
and early childhood). Since the increased school 
population will reach at least the junior-high-schoo! 
level in some four years and the upper-high-school 
level in seven according to one study’, the possibilities 
for positions in and around New York City for these 
for young people are very good. 

Let us turn now to the types of schools in which 
the 846 recent graduates questioned found employ- 
ment: 577 taught only in publie schools; 123 taught 
only in high schools; 143 combined private and public- 
school experience; 3 did not reply to these questions 
adequately. Some 692 said they had taught in New 


2 J. S. Orleans’ report to the N. Y. City Board of Ex- 
aminers’ Coordination Committee—March 14, 1949. 
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York City only; 81, that they had taught in New York 
State, outside New York City, only; 56, that thev 
taught in other states only; 57, that they had 


ight in combinations of the above. Since the total 


S86, is larger than the original 846 it is obvious that 
questions were not interpreted in the same way 
all those who replied, but the pattern is clear. 
r 5U per cent of Hunter College students have 
yed in New York City 


v perience. 


for their entire teaching 
About 15 per cent have served our up- 
ate communities at one time or another—10 per cent 
xclusively. About 6.6 per cent have served neigh- 
ring and more distant states. The distribution here 
vas very wide—from New Jersey to California and 


Vermont to Puerto Rico. There was no really 
significant concentration of numbers in any one sece- 

of the country. As one might expect, however, 
our neighboring states, New Jersey and Connecticut, 


York 


In turn, 


nd Nassau and Westchester counties in New 
State drew most heavily on our graduates. 

would seem from our limited experience thus far 
ith out-of-city freshmen under the 1948 state-sub- 
sidized teacher-education program, that we may expect 
ur heaviest registration from these counties. 


same 


It would seem, then, that we might expect some 
1,760 (SO per cent) of our young teachers to be em- 
ployed in New York City within the next few years 
some 220 (10 per cent) may be expected to 
serve Other New York towns and cities, and the other 
220 to divide their time between these and other com- 
munities. 
In comparing the figures on the various educational 
levels yielded by this second study, a rather strange 


picture is presented in terms of proportionate returns. 


per 
gh School 


Elementary 
Miscellaneous 


Number of ques 
tlonnaires sent out 
to former student 


ques 


nber of ques 
naires returned 
who had 
taught 


those 


* of ques 
inaires returned 
those who had 
153 395 150 168 


Apparently some of those who had prepared for the 
upper high school have entered the junior-high-school 


ld and there are probably a considerable number 


‘m in the elementary-school group returning 
These 


Obviously the percentage actually getting 


questionnaires. eross-references were not 


chit cked. 
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employment on the high-school level was proportion- 
ately much smaller than on the lower levels, which 
is entirely comprehensible when one considers that 


New York City 


number of high-school pupils had declined during 


these are largely schools where the 


these years—partly due to the war but largely due to 
the low birth rate in the “depression” years in which 
most of these pupils were born. As has been indicated, 
this picture should be brighter in the not too-distant 
years when the “bulge” of the city school population 
reaches the secondary schools. This trend was clean ly 
demonstrated in a study made by Dr. Orleans recently 
and presented to a Coordination Committee of the 
Board of Examiners and representatives of the various 
the New York 


colleges in the Metropolitan area at 


City Board of Edueation 


In addition to these two studies, a third was under 


taken among the first group of graduate students 


matriculated in the state-subsidized fifth year of the 
teacher-education program. Hunter College, along 
with Brooklyn College, City College, and Queens Col 
lege, inaugurated this program in September, 1948. 

A questionnaire was sent to the 234 graduate stu 
dents in this group. Since 


201 of 


mm Cee? .. 
There were 233 responses. 


them indicated they were Hunter College 


eraduates and fewer than three dozen of the 233 were 
rraduated before January, 1944, these students are, 
in the majority of cases, the same as answered the 
questionnaire previously discussed. The information 
asked for on this questionnaire, planned in part to 
eather statistics for the central committee on teacher 
edueation of the four municipal colleges, throws more 
light on other than teaching occupations and activities 
than do the other two studies. 

Of the 86 graduate students who were not teaching, 
52 indicated 24 different occupations while the rest 
did not indicate any specifie occupation. However, in 
stion, 1] 


had full responsibility for the home and 


answer to another qui indicated that they 


doubtless 


+} { 1 ‘ * sire Q7 
S ! OI the vt Wel ‘ Ul i¢@se OF albliol Jd 


responsibility for “keeping the 


who indicated partial 
home fires burning.” The distribution of the 52 in- 
dieating their occupations was as follows: 


r at Hunter College 


12 elerieal or off workers 
8 secretaries; 3 sale 
Hunter College); 2 
translators; 2 
attendance 


business r¢ 


] assistants (: 


S gris; 
dietit 


worl 


iboratory 


ians (one on eivil service 

librarian, 
irch Sunday 
prese ntative, picture editor for U.S. 
Dept. of State magazine, ite ! sistant 


ta 
Oo credit man 


social ] eae] . n usie 


officer, rease assistant, School 
acher, 
esentative, a 
pattern maker, statistical clerk, assistant t 
rer, medical assi 
technician, buyer in tr: 
investigator, 


te acher. 


elevision production-laborator 
te. ] 
ining, istant, 


bookkeeper, correspondent, private 


doctor’s as soecli 


piano 


Certainly the enrollment in this graduate teacher 


education program would seer 
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interest in teaching on the part of this fourth of the 
group currently employed in totally different fields. 

Of those who were teaching (147), 21 students were 
enrolled in and 14 (9.5 per cent) were actually teach- 
ing in the field of the physically handicapped; 23 
students were enrolled in and 22 (15 per cent) were 
actually teaching in the field of early childhood; 56 
students were enrolled in and 53 (36 per cent) were 
actually teaching in the elementary school; 133. stu- 
dents were enrolled in the various high-school cur- 
ricula; and 27 (18.4 per cent) of these were actually 
teaching on the junior-high-school level; while 26 
(17.7 per cent) were actually teaching on the upper- 
high-school level; and 5 (3.4 per cent) were actually 
teaching on the college level. 

While-57 per cent of the students were enrolled in 
the various high-school curricula, only 36.1 per cent 
were actually teaching on the secondary-school level 
and just under 40 per cent on the secondary and col- 
lege levels combined. This would seem to be a normal 
distribution, in harmony with the larger picture given 
by the earlier study of nearly 1,200 eases. 

A less important but equally interesting angle is the 
list of community activities indicated by these young 
people—the majority apparently 25 years old or less. 
More than 180 of them had been graduated from col- 
lege since January, 1945; 15 from 1940 to 1945; eight 
between 1935 and 1940; and only one as early as 1926. 
A total of 29 indicated that they took part in such vol- 
untary activities, the largest number in connection with 
church work—choirs, teachers of young people in re- 


ligious organizations, librarian at the Carroll Club, 


Reborts. 
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Sunday School teacher, Junior Hadassah youth-group 
leader—but there are also lay activities represented 
such as boy and girl scout work, hospital service, na- 
tional theater conference, adolescent girls club, “Saye 
the Children” kindergarten workroom at Katonah, 
New York, Parent Teachers Associations, and visiting 
homebound children. It is a heartening list for those 
who might be concerned about the unselfish interests 
of our young people—certainly encouraging for those 
of us who work at Hunter College and hope our 
graduates are receiving more than mere “book 
learnin’” to take along through life. More than 12 
per cent found time for others in addition to earrying 
full-time graduate programs or full-time jobs and 
part-time graduate programs. 

The fact that more than 170 of the graduates of the 
last four classes, of whom some 800 studied to be 
teachers while at college, are qualified to be and are 
interested in being enrolled in this carefully sereened 
fifth-year group in order to go on with this specialized 
graduate work in the profession seems to indicate 
that more than a mere passing interest was aroused in 
teaching. The fact that about 54 (23 per cent) of 
those enrolled were conditioned in three or more 
credits of professional content indicates, in addition, 
that a considerable number who did not complete 
the usual undergraduate training are now evincing an 
encouraging interest in a field which needs recruits 
so badly. The promise shown in the calibre of work 
done also augurs well for the usefulness of this group 
of young teachers to our community for many years 


to come. 





AT YOUR SERVICE 


Dave Hyatr 
New York State School of Industrial and Labor 
Relations, Cornell University 


THE Report of the President’s Commission on 
Higher Edueation expressed the educational philos- 
ophy that “every college and university must become 
a ‘community college’ it must cease to be campus- 
bound. It must take the university to the people 
wherever they are to be found and by every available 
and effective means for the communication of ideas 
and the stimulation of intellectual curiosity.” 

This philosophy has characterized the program of 
the New York State School of Industrial and Labor 
Relations at Cornell University since the establishment 
of its extension program in 1946. Breaking away 
from the eoneept of extending traditional college 


courses to outlying communities, the staff of Cornell's 


Industrial and Labor Relations School plans and de- 
velops its courses in industrial and labor relations in 
consultation with local community, labor, and man- 
The Extension Division tries to 
tailor each educational program to meet the needs of 


agement leaders. 


the specifie group being served. 

The Extension Division has field representatives op- 
erating in four major centers in New York State. 
Each field representative is at the service of commu- 
nity, government, and business and labor groups in 
the area and maintains constant liaison with such 
groups in an effort to keep appraised of their educa- 
tional needs. 

When educational needs are disclosed, the field rep- 
resentatives work with appropriate leaders in plan- 
ning a program to meet them. As a result of such 
planning, one of five types of adult educational pro- 
gram might be proposed: (1) lectures; (2) ecommu- 
nity courses; (3) courses for labor or management 
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(+) workshops, conferences, and institutes: 


inar and discussion groups. 


Qnee an appropriate program has been decided 
n, the field representative selects competent in 
rs, Wherever possible utilizing the talent of 
| experts in the field of industrial and labor rela- 


ns. These instruetors are sometimes edueators, 


es lawyers, sometimes members of. govern- 
iweneles, and occasionally leaders of labor or 
tield representative handles many of the ad 
strative details of setting up the program, takes 
of publicity and promotion, supplies available 
and works with the instructors in de- 


rial 
ateriais, 


ping detailed plans for the course. The courses 
run one evening a week for a period of from 

to ten weeks depending upon the wishes of the 
roup heing served. 


Desires of the group are also as- 
certained in determining when and where elasses will 
be held. The classes are frequently held in public 

rs, but sometimes they are held in union halls, 
ef s in the meeting rooms of industrial concerns. 
In keeping 
Commission on Higher Edueation, the Extension Di- 


with the philosophy of the President’s 

sion at all times adjusts itself to meet community 

| organizational needs in the best way possible. 

In the past year the Extension Division offered well 
New York State. 


rty-eight of these were publie courses and lecture 


wer 100 programs in 24 eities in 


series; 66 specialized courses were offered at the re- 


quest of labor and management 


l groups; and 3 were 
on campus conferences for industrial, labor, and gov 
ernment leaders. In addition to these services, numer- 
us single lectures were given by the school’s staff in 
s throughout the state. 

Groups that received educational services from the 
school this past season have requested further service 
this coming year. 
The bulk of the school’s extension work has con- 
sisted of courses in industrial and labor relations of- 
fered to the general public. Courses covering such 
subjects as business and industrial history, history of 
the Ameriean labor movement, publie speaking and 

rliamentary law, labor law, personnel management, 
nd human relations in industry, to name but a few, 
re offered free of charge to all interested members of 
The civie, edueational, business, and 
field 


planning the program co-operate to insure that all 


community, 
hor leaders who assist the representaiive in 
rsons in the community are informed of the forth- 
ng edueational opportunity. Posters, flyers, radio 
incements, and newspaper publicity further ia- 
the publie of the coming event. 


[he community courses are of necessity survey 


urses covering the highlights of a subject in six to 
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ten class sessions of an hour and a half each. The 


teaching is usually accomplished by the discussion 


method. In reeognition of their interest, regular at 


tendants are given a “Certificate of Attendance” at 


the close of a course. 


Both management and labor have been quick to 


utilize the services of the Extension Division. A num 


ber of industria and management organiza 
tions have requested the school to offer their em 


ployes or members courses in such subjects as “The 


Role of Foremen,” “Collective Bargaining,” “Labor 


Union History,” “Personnel 


Industry.” <A 


Management,” and “Hu 
number of union 


of the 


man Relations in 


groups have utilized the facilities Extension 
Division, requesting instruction in “Shop Steward 
“The Ameri 


ation,” 


Training,” 
ean Labor Movement,” “Workmen’s Compen 


“Grievance Procedure,” 


“Labor Law,” and other subjects. 


In some instanees, management and union leaders 


have requested joint labor-management programs. 


An example of this occurred in Dansville, New York, 


‘ 


when the local union president of the International 


Association of Machinists suggested to management 


representatives of the Foster-Wheeler Corporation 


that joint discussions of mutual problems of foremen 


and shop stewards at the Dansville plant of the corpo 


ration might ereate better understanding and more 


harmonious relationships in the shops. The commend 


atory editorial which subsequently appeared in the 
local newspaper, The Dansville Breeze, explains what 


suggestion: 


developed as a result of that 

Company foremen and department stewards have been 
meeting weekly for round.table talks ‘‘mediated’’ by a 
representative of the New York Indus 
' 


trial and Labor Relations of Cornell University. 


State School of 


The men are getting a thorough background of labor 


management relations, history of the labor movement, 
and labor legislation including the Wagner Act and the 
Taft-Hartley bill. 


put in their ‘‘two-bits worth.’’ 


Then they’re all getting a chance to 


That’s the American way of doing things, and we 
Both labor and manage 
Much of the 


( ich 


think it’s highly commendable. 


ment have strong points of argument. 


strife of the past two decades has been because 
group has failed to understand the other’s problems. 

When these groups sit down to talk it over with a man 
well versed in the problems of other industries and other 


unions, they are bound to improve relations. 
for adult edueational 


and labor rela 


While the majority of calls 
services are for courses in industrial 
tions, publie-lecture series sponsored by the school are 
A typical publie-lee 
York, dur 


The lectures were 


proving increasingly popular. 
ture series was sponsored in Elmira, New 
ing November and December, 1948. 
held at 8:00 p.m. every Monday for six weeks in 


Cowles Hall of Elmira College. The public was in- 














he eT oe 
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vited to attend tree of charge, and posters and pub- 
licity preceded the event. The program was as fol- 
lows: 

1. ‘*Why Men Work: Morale, Attitudes and Motiva- 
tion.’’? Leeture by Alpheus W. Smith, Cornell University 

November 8, 1948. 

2. ‘*Human Aspects of Labor-Management Rela- 
tions.’’ Lecture by William Foote Whyte, Cornell Uni- 
versity—November 15, 1948. 

3. ‘*Collective Bargaining under the Taft-Hartley 
Act.’’ Lecture by Jean T. McKelvey, Cornell University 

November 22, 1948. 

4. ‘*American Labor Today.’’ 
I’, Neufeld, Cornell University—November 29, 1948. 

5. ‘*Wage Differences: Changing Patterns.’’  Lee- 


ture by N. Arnold Tolles, Cornell University—December 


Lecture by Maurice 


6, 1948. 

6. Round Table: ‘‘What’s Ahead in Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations? Participants: A. K. Brintnall, assist- 
ant director, industrial relations, Corning Glass Works, 
Corning (N.Y.); S. J. Ciciarelli, director, industrial re- 
lations department, Manufacturers Association of Syra- 
cuse (N.Y. 
604, United Auto Workers, ClO; John Schreier, general 


Dorothy Oakley, secretary-treasurer, Loeal 


organizer, AFL, Buffalo. 


John N. Thurber of the School of Industrial and 
Labor Relations, who organized the entire series, 


served as moderator at the round table. 


ch ae oe 
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In setting up a lecture series for a community o; 
organization the Extension Division, through its fiely 


representative, administers the series, engages the 
speakers, arranges for accommodations, publicizes the 
event, and provides helpful printed materials. 

Calls for speakers for single lectures at meetings 
various groups, organizations, and agencies constant}; 
come in. It has been conservatively estimated that the 
Extension Division last year reached nearly 19,) 
people through the medium of single lectures. 

There is perhaps no field where understanding js 
more needed than in the emotionally charged an 
highly controversial field of industrial and labor rely. 
tions. One of the chief causes of industrial friction 
and strife is lack of knowledge and, consequently, 
lack of understanding. Only through greater public 
information ean understanding be achieved. Ther 
are media for developing understanding. These media 
include free classroom discussion, lectures, panels, 
conferences, and institutes. 

By extending its educational facilities into con- 
munities throughout New York State and by provid- 
ing educational services to meet local interests ani 
needs, the staff of the Extension Division hopes to 
make a contribution to mature, increasingly effective 
relations among labor, management, and the public. 





THE IMMATURE MIND 

ONE of the charms of American youth is its un- 
bounded ambition and optimism. One of its less at- 
tractive features is its failure to give any thought to 
the effort that must be put into the attainment of their 
aims. Heirs to a press-button civilization, young 
people seldom realize that there are many aspects of 
life which are outside this type of civilization and 
which demand perseverance, persistence and effort. 
But even though they enjoy the gadgets of modern 
civilization, they fail to give any thought to the idea 
that the gadgets themselves are the products of the 
cumulative contributions of the ages. One of the 
points that has not received the attention that it merits 
in the current discussions of the latest educational 
model—“life adjustment’’—is that little is achieved in 
life without devoted effort and hard work. 

Possibly the American tradition has contributed to 
the idea that everything comes easily in life. After 
all every boy can look forward to becoming President, 
and, if that high office is out of reach, there is always 
the Jacksonian tradition that all public offices are so 


plain and simple that men of intelligence may readily 


qualify themselves for their performance. What has 
remained of that tradition is that all public offices 
are considered to be plain and simple. 

It is, therefore, not surprising that a 17-year-old 
member of the American Legion Auxiliary’s “Girls 
Nation” should have asked President Truman if sh 
could have a job as ambassador in about five years— 
the time, probably, that it would take her to ge 
through college and have a year’s preparation for tly 
job, or as the President told her, she might get the 
job “if she studied hard and learned all about foreign 
affairs.” Nothing less than an ambassadorship | 
Russia was in the young lady’s mind. The only ques 
tion that arises is whether the best preparation tot 
an ambassadorship is the study of foreign affairs ot 
of cookery, since this publie office has, according t 
a recent statement by one incumbent, been mat: 
“plain and simple” by the suggestion that a good 
dinner will help to solve diffieult diplomatie problems 

Should the school or the environment bear the 
responsibility for producing and encouraging the im 
mature mind which this incident illustrates?—I. L. k 
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SWEET BRIAR COLLEGE JUNIOR 
YEAR ABROAD 


BriArR (VA.) COLLEGE has announced that 


73 men and women enrolled in the 1949-50 
abroad, by the college in 


Junior year sponsored 


France, sailed from New York on September 8 in 


charge of Mary Lane Charles, Western College (Ox- 


d, Ohio). The students come from 21 states, the 
District of Columbia, and Nassau (B. W. I.) and 
represent 33 colleges including Vassar, Yale, Bryn 


Mawr, and Mount Holyoke. 


eet of 30 students, and the remainder will study in 19 


French is the major sub- 
ther special fields of interest. In France the students 
will be in charge of Blanchard L. Rideout, on leave of 
ibsence from Cornell University. The arrangements 
for 1949-50 were made by Joseph E. Barker, director 
of the Junior Year in France, who has returned to 
take up his duties as chairman of the department of 
Most of the stu- 


Freneh families while 


languages at Sweet Briar College. 
lents have chosen to live with 
n Paris; 


Reid Hall is the headquarters for the group. 


KRESGE SCIENCE LIBRARY, WAYNE 
UNIVERSITY 

that the Kresge 

Foundation has made a grant of a million dollars to 

Wayne 


brary, the first building at the University financed by 


INFORMATION has been received 


University to erect the Kresge Science Li- 
private philanthropy. The Library will house the 
University’s Kresge-Hooker Scientifie Collection, said 
to be one of the most complete chemical libraries in 
the world, and other science books and periodicals. 
The new building will provide 400 seats for under- 
graduate students and 235 for faculty members, in- 
dustrial research workers, visiting scholars, and ad- 
vanced science research students. There will be semi- 
nar rooms for advanced classes which need to be eon- 
ducted in proximity to books, and a lecture room for 
scientific meetings. Stack space will be provided for 
the present holdings of 50,000 science volumes and 
800 scienee periodicals and for future accessions. The 
new Kresge Science Library building will be inte- 
grated with the total university library service pro- 
gram. The Board of Education has authorized plan- 
ning for the University’s general library to be built 
in 1950-51. 


AMERICAN DELEGATES TO UNESCO 


PRESIDENT Truman named the following representa- 
tives on the U. S. Delegation to the fourth session of 
Conference of UNESCO: George V. 
Allen, Assistant Seeretary of State as head of the 


delegation; Milton S. 


the General 


Hisenhower, president, Kansas 


State College, vice-chairman; Luther H. Evans, Li- 
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brarian of Congress; Reinhold Niebuhr, 


Union Theological Seminary; and Martha B. Lueas, 


proltessor, 


president, Sweetbriar College. 

The 
Truman were Senator Brien MeMahon of Connecticut, 
Mike Mansfield of Montana. 


George Stoddard, president, University of Illinois, and 


Congressional advisers named by President 


and Representative 
member of UNESCO’s Executive Board, was named 


by Department of State as one of several special 


advisers. Myrna Loy was invited to serve as adviser 
on films. 

The Paris Conference opened September 19 at 
UNESCO House and is expected to continue to Octo 
ber 5. The conference will review the progress made 
and the problems to be met in UNESCO’s broad fields 
of education, educational reconstruction of war-devas 
tated countries, exchange of persons, cultural activi 
ties, and the natural and social sciences, and will ap 
effort to spread knowledge and 


better understanding among the peoples of the world. 


praise its over-all 


THE SPECIALIST’S JARGON 


Tue Conference on Science, Philosophy and Re 
ligion devoted one of the sessions of its recent meet 
ing to a eritieal discussion of the specialized language 
various areas of 


developed by specialists in the 


scholarly research. It was suggested that perhaps 
such jargon was deliberately cultivated as a badge of 
authority. Without access to the full report of the 
diseussion it is not possible to say whether any dis 


tinction was drawn between those areas of research 
in which a shorthand language, as it were, had to be 
developed to be easily understood by the initiated 
but not useful as a ready vehicle for communication 
to the masses, and those areas in which ordinary 
speech is deliberately disguised in a verbiage designed 


Edu 


to be charged with 


to make those areas appear to be highly esoteric. 
eators have been among the first 
where 


inventing a jargon of their own—*pedaguese”’ 


ordinary, everyday language would do not only as 
better. Nevertheless, 


only field of study that can bi 


well but edueation is not the 


charged with eulti- 
vating an unnecessarily incommunicable use of words. 
Ph.D.’s in 


their dissert: 


Nor is it only in this field that budding 


quire whether they should write itions 


“as theses or as books”! 
There are, however, many areas of research whose 
results cannot be readily translated for publie under- 
standing or even for the understanding of 
other fields. 


when 


scholars in 
It hardly seems possible that the time 
may come scholars in the same and in allied 
fields of study will come together to diseuss the best 
way of “putting our ideas over to the public.” In 


the field of scholarship and research there must be 
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reserved some place for the slow maturation of 
thought. Perhaps the future may see the develop- 
ment of a type of scholar who will mediate between 
‘the den” and “the market-plaece.” It is even con- 


Notes and News 
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ceivable that something like 90 per cent of the candi. 
dates for the most advanced degree might be more 
successful if trained as intermediaries than as poten- 


I. L. K. 


tial researchers. 





Re ort on nul ber of new n embers accepted during 
I 1 


week ending September 26: 8. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Richard D. Weigle of the State Department has been 
named president of St. John’s College (Annapolis, 
Md.).- Dr. Weigle succeeds John Spangler Kieffer, 
whose resignation was reported in SCHOOL AND So- 
CIETY, February 19. 

Frank W. Wilson has been appointed dean, School 
of Religion, Howard University (Washington, D. C.). 


Lindley J. Stiles, former director of student teach- 
ing, College of Edueation Ohio State University 
(Columbus), has been named dean, University of 
Virginia (Charlottesville). He sueceeds John Levi 
Manahan, who served the university for 29 years. 
Other appointments include James C. Mace from the 
University of New Hampshire (Durham), associate 
professor of electrical engineering; James Norman 
Dent, acting associate professor of zoology; Fred 
Blanton, acting assistant professor of law; Kenneth 


Bley, instructor in English. 


Ann Bromley has been appointed dean of women, 
Navy Pier Division, University of Illinois; W. Ellison 
Chalmers assumes new duties as aeting director of 
the Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations for 
one year; and Dwight L. Deardorff becomes associate 


professor of pharmacy. 


Shelton L. Beatty assumes new duties as dean of 
men, Pomona College (Claremont, Calif.), as was 
reported in ScHooL AND Society, July 16, and Jean 
B. Walton as dean of women, also reported in these 
columns, April 30. Carl Parrish has been named 
professor of musie and head of the department, and 
Barbara J. Keogh instructor in psychology. Edgar 
vom Lehn, formerly director of the summer-session 
choir, the University of North Carolina, has been 
appointed instructor in music. 


Anne Gary Pannell assumes new duties as dean 

é , 
Goucher College (Baltimore 18), sueceeding Louise 
Kelley, whose appointment as acting dean was re- 
ported in ScHoont AND Society, October 4, 1947 when 
she replaced Dorothy Stimson, resigned, also reported 

I : 

Mary Ross Flowers  sueceeds 


in these columns. 


Eleanor Clifton as director of admissions, Walter 


Morgan Morris, director of religious activities, and 
Lucile Rogers, director of Mary Fisher Hall. Mrs, 
Argelander Rose is named associate professor of psy- 
chology, and chairman of the department, and Mrs. 
Edmund Caskie, assistant professor of French and 
Spanish. Victor Lowe of Johns Hopkins University, 
visiting lecturer in philosophy for the first term, and 
Vivian I. 
child development for first and second term. 


Cord visiting lecturer in education and 


Chester A. Arents, has been appointed assistant dean 
of engineering, Ilinois Institute of Technology (Chi- 
cago 6), John B. Hoesley, director of health service, 
Richard A. Sehmidtke, instruetor in mechanieal engi- 
neering, and Steve Senuta, purchasing agent to re- 
place Ethel Hammill, new secretary to the dean of 
students. 

Raymond E, Wochner, appointed first director oi 
the newly organized division of edueation, University 
of Bridgeport (Conn.) will develop it into a college 
of edueation by 1950, with a program leading to th 
Master of Arts degree. 

Cyril G. Sargent, assistant professor, has_ been 
named director of the center for field studies, Har- 
vard University (Cambridge, Mass.), and Alexander 
Clark assistant director of the office of student place- 
ment. Judson T. Shaplin, assistant to the dean and 
registrar, John B. Carroll, assistant professor of edu- 
eation, Kenneth W. Vaughn, research associate in edu- 
cation, Elizabeth M. Hincks, lecturer on educational 
psychology, and Homer W. Anderson, former super- 
intendent of schools, Newton (Mass.), lecturer on edu- 
eation, and Christine M. Gibson of Leeds University 
(England), research associate in education. 


H. C. Christofferson has returned, after serving in 
the edueational division of Military Government, Wies- 
baden (Germany), as acting director of teacher train- 
ing and professor of mathematics Miami University 
(Oxford, Ohio). 

Ida Hinz has been named director, women’s pliysica! 
education, Eau Claire State Teachers College ( Wis.) 
replacing Betty Romeis. Other appointments are 
Ralph L. Miller (mathematies), sueceeding Frank 
Gordon who has a year’s leave of absence; Christine 
Pederson (assistant librarian) to sueceed Delia Ander- 
son, on leave of absence; Margaret Sterry of Bishop 
Otter College, Chichester (England) is exchanging 
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tions with Lois Almon (biologieal science): and 


Gwen Thomas Meggett (piano). 
Katherine McNamara has been appointed publicity 
(Detroit 21, Mich.), 


George Lenches, library reference assistant, and in- 


rf 


director Marygrove College 


structors Norma Greer (home economies), and Dal- 
mazio Corradini (history and political science). 


Hugh Campbell Wolfe has been named professor and 
head of the physies department, Cooper Union School 
of Engineering (New York 3), and Norman A. Reed, 
assistant professor of psychology. 

The following promotions were made at Colgate 
University (Hamilton, N. Y.): to professors, F. 
Kenneth Berrien (psychology): George E. Schlesser 
(education); Albert Parry (Russian); to associate 
professors, William C. Askew (history); M. Holmes 
Hartshorne (philosophy and religion); Herbert K. 


7 


Zassenhaus (economies); to 
Charles E. Adkins (English); Harry Behler (polit- 
Dickinson (romance lan- 


assistant professors, 
eal science); James F. 
cuages); Howard Langworthy Jones (education) ; 
Paul Rochford (fine arts); Donald Williams (eduea- 
tion). Newly appointed to the university: associate 
professor, Donald L. Taylor (sociology) ; visiting 
assistant professor, Manuel Gottlieb (economies) ; and 
Major Ernest B. Shepard, and Captain Archie F. 
Roy, associate and assistant professors (military sci- 
nee and tacties) respectively. 

The following appointments have been announced 
in Saint Louis University School of Law (Mo.): pro- 
fessors, Alvin E. Evans, and Frank H. Randall (law) ; 
visiting professor, Jean Paulus (psychology and phi- 
losophy) ; assistant professor, Robert L. Lueas (engi- 
neering); and Robert B. Vining to teach courses in 
agency and negotiable instruments. 

Francis C. Powell has been promoted to professor 
(electrical engineering) at Drexel Institute of Tech- 
nology (Philadelphia 4); to associate professors, 
Walter Hennebere (English) and John W. Cox 
mathematies); Ugo Donini (political science), and 
Gladys L. Darrah (physical edueation). New ap- 
pointments are: associate professor, Gwendolyn M. 
Bedford (library science); assistant professors, Ger- 
trude Vermillion (chemistry), Henry S. C. Chen 
(physies) and George Sonnemann (aeronautieal enei- 
neering). 

The following appointments have been announced 

San Francisco State College (Calif.): professor, 
Wayne Mackenzie Stevens (business) ; associate pro- 


lessors, Giovanni Camajani (creative arts); Robert 


J. Stollberg (science): Jozo Tomasevich (finance) : 


assistant professors, Daniel T. Dawson (edueation) ; 


Della Perrin Gillett (education) ; Dwight W. Nichols 
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(industrial arts); instructors, Robert L. Darneal 
(chemistry) ; J. Ivan Holm (drama) ; Lowell Kindschi 
(language arts); Arthur H. Nelson (biology); and 
Maynard W. Linn as principal of the laboratory 


school and lecturer in education. 


George R. Town has been named professor of elee 
trieal engineering and associate director of the Engi 
State College 


neering Experiment Station, Iowa 


(Ames); he replaces J. D. Ryder whose resignation 
and new appointment to the University of Illinois 
were reported in SCHOOL AND Society, August 6. 
Also David F. 
of chemical engineering, with associate professors, 
Daniel J. Zaffarano and Robert L. 
(physies), Gladys E. Hamlin (applied art), and 
C. R. Weber (agronomy) ; assistant professors, Ger- 


Smith joins the faculty as protessor 


Sinesheimer 


hard H. Beyer (chemical engineering), Loraine Myers 
(foods and nutrition), and Robert P. Worthman 
(veterinary medicine). 

Eleanor McCormick has been named special lecturer 
in income tax and accounting at Hofstra College 
(Hempstead, N. Y.); Thomas E. Coffin, head of the 
department of psychology and director of the Hofstra 
College Television Surveys, has joined the staff of the 
National Broadcasting Company. 

Chester L. Allen and Myron C. Mochel have been 
appointed associate professors of civil and mechanical 
engineering respectively, Clarkson College of Tech 
nology (Potsdam, N. Y.). Carleton Mabee to as 
sistant professor of liberal studies, and to instructor- 
ships: Robert N. Huckins and Wilbert N. Prentice 
(mathematies); John ‘R. Christian (liberal studies) ; 
Samuel E. Torrey and Clarence W. Uskaviteh (elee 
trical engineering) ; Lester B. Strickler (business ad- 
ministration); and Benedict L. Vondra, Jr. (chem 
istry), in the Malone Branch of the college, and Yih 
Chang Yang (mechanie¢al engineering). 

Robert Hamilton Moore has been named associate 
professor, and John Gage Allee, Jr., assistant pro 
fessor of English, George Washington University 
(Washington 6, D. C.), other instuectors in English 
are: Alice S. Venezky, whose former appointment to 
the university was reported in SCHOOL AND Sociery, 
November 3, 1945, Edith Louise Williams, Otho 
Thomas Beall, Jr., and Leonard Adolph Tropin. 

Lester A. Kirkendall has been named associate pro- 
fessor of family life education, Oregon (Corvallis) 
Dr. Kirken 


dall’s return from the Army University Center (Flor- 


State Collece School of home economies. 


ence, Italy), where he gave a course ‘Educational 
Psychology,’ was reported in ScnHoon AND Socrery, 
April 13, 1946. 


The following are appointments at Eastern Oregor 
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College of Education (La Grande): associate pro- 
fessors, George Nightingale (art education), and Ger- 


ne Hammond (English and literature); instrue- 


d 
tors, Charles Carter (psychology and edueation), 
Rhodes Lewis (music), William Graham (English) 
nd Sarah Stein (secretarial). 

James Carl Cox, Jr.. heen named associate pro 
essor and acting head of the department of chem- 
istry, Wesleyan College (Maeon, Ga.). Other appoint- 
men re: Guy W. Sarvis, acting head of the depart 
ment of ociology comes trom Ohio Wesleyan, his 
resignation from there was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, June 4. Alvin F. Nelson, to the depart- 


ment of philosophy, and Osear William Shapiro, to 


the department ol biology. 


Earl L. Jandron has been named assistant professor 
of psychology, Walter I. Lang (physies), and Ronald 
W. Brown (speech and dramaties), Alfred (N. Y.) 
University. 


1 


James H. Brewster has been named assistant pro- 


fessor of organic Purdue University 


( Latayette, Ind.). 


chemistry, 


Thomas T. Harriss has been named assistant pro- 
fessor of biology, Whittier (Calif.) College. 


Eloise McKnight has been appointed assistant pro- 


fessor of education, Fresno (Calf.) State College. 


Edmund J. Cain has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of education, Danbury (Conn.) State Teachers 


Collere, 


Philmore B. Wass was recently named assistant pro- 
Teachers College of Connecti- 


fessor of social studies, 


eut (New Britain). 


James O. Ansel has been appointed assistant pro- 
ition, Western Michigan College of 


lessor. of] educ 


nazoo). 

Sadie D. Phillips has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of education, Talladega (Ala.) College. 

Ruth Snyder Marshall has been reappointed assis- 
tant professor of home economies at Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology (Pittsburgh 13). 

The followin 


Vanport Extension Center (Portland 3, Ore.) was 


announcement of appointments at 


sent to SCHOOL AND Society under date of September 
9: assistant professors, Carl E. Dahlstrom (English), 
John W. Dunn (business administration), Josephine 
Wasson (art); instructors, Judah Bierman (English), 
Brock Dixon (political science), James E. Gilmore 
(psychology and mathematics), Emma Spencer (wo- 
men’s physieal education), and James Vitti (men’s 


physical education). 
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oo 


The following have been appointed to the faculty 
of Norwich University (Northfield, Vt.) : 
professors, Ist Lt. William E. Glynn (military sej- 
ence), Ilubert W. Anderson (physics), Edward A. 
Race (mathematies), Clinton A. Renfrew (mechan- 


as assistant 


ical engineering), Albert G. Sweetser (economics), 
Reinhold W. Thieme (civil engineering), and Victor 
H. Johnson as librarian, as instructors: 
Bailey (mathematies), Holden B. Bickford (modern 


Richard T, 
languages), Douglas P. Fay (civil engineering), Eu- 
rene H. Miller (English), and Donald C. Peckham 
(physics). 

Bernard J. DeCourcey was named assistant professor 
of education at Arnold College (Milford, Conn.), 


Elizabeth Kessler has been named assistant professor 
of education at Newberry (S. C.) College. 


Geraldine Toops has received a year’s promotion to 
assistant professor and head of the department of 
physical education at the College of Wooster (Ohio) 
while Kathleen H. Lowrie is on sabbatical leave as re- 
ported in ScHooL AND Society, September 17; Jean 
Murray Appenzellar, instructor in -he same depart- 
ment will teach in the absence of Mary Jane Bucealo 


who is away on sick leave. 


Robert A. McGrath has been named assistant pro- 
fessor of government, Southern Illinois University 
(Carbondale), and Arnold Turner to replace Van A. 
Buboltz as assistant professor of business administra- 
tion. 

Robert E. Mason, whose appointment as acting pro- 
fessor of education, New York State College for 
Teachers (Albany), was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, November 9, 1947, has been named assistant 
professor of education, Brooklyn College. 

Richard P. Eckels has been named professor of 


classics and humanities, University of Redlands 
(Calif.). 

Charles O. Lee, professor of pharmacy, Purdue 
University (Lafayette, Ind.), is serving as visiting 
professor of pharmacy, University of Puerto Rico 


(Rio Piedras). 


The following appointments have been announced 
by the Springfield (Mass.) College: assistant pro- 
fessor, Elena Sliepeevich (health education) ; instrue- 
tors, Creighton Hale (physiology), Wayne 8. Doss 
(mathematies and physies), Dean Rippon (biology), 
Joseph Kubachka, Harvey Williams, and William R. 
Campbell (physical education). 


Donald D. Tewes has been named to the Albion 
(Mich.) College as instructor in psychology. 


Margaret Nash has been appointed as instructor in 
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-poretarial studies and business administration at John 
Marshall College (Jersey City, N. J.). 


Vernon C. Watson has been named instructor in tool 


neering at Sinclair College (Dayton, Ohio). 


Samuel Ziskind has been named instructor of Span- 
Reed College (Portland, Ore.). 


Rose Clavering has assumed new duties as instructor 


English, DePauw University (Greencastle, Ind.). 


Mayer Rabban will assume new duties at the open- 
the academic year as instructor in psychology, 


Sarah Lawrenee College (Bronxville, N. Y.). 


The following appointments have been announced 
the Phillips Exeter Academy (N. H.) : instructors, 
m J. Haas (biology), Morris M. Oldham and 
Dandridge M. Cole (science), John B. Heath 
lett D. Thomas (English). Returning to the school 


and 


leaves of absence are: professors, Philip E. 
burd (mathematies), Henry C. Blake and Georges 
Colin F. 


Finch 


Ronealez (French), Irving (history) ; 


Eugene D. (English), Richard 


ructors, 


0o- 


nith (biology), and Paul E. Everett (French) 
be absent on leave during the year. 


Recent Deaths 

Howard J. McNaughton, superintendent of publie 
schools, Orange, New Jersey, died, of a heart attack, 
Mr. 
for 40 


September 20, at the age of sixty-four years. 
MeN had the 


rs 


ighton served school system 


Sister M. Ethelbert Cahill of the Congregation of 
Sisters of Saint Joseph, an educator of Rochester 
= 


‘. Y.) Catholie schools for many years, died, Sep- 


ber 22 


Carola L. Ernst, professor of French and chairman 
the department of French and Italian, Connecticut 
New Pro- 
the 


earliest members of the college faculty, having been 


London) College, died, September 24. 


essor Ernst, a native of Belgium, was one of 


ppointed a year after it opened. 


Peter Field, professor emeritus of mathematies, Uni- 

versity of Michigan (Ann Arbor), died, September 24, 

Dr. Field joined 

staff of the university in 1903, appointed pro- 
ssor (1920), retiring (1946). 


the age of seventy-three years. 





The Reverend John F. Dobbs, president emeritus of 
Pa 


tember 24, at the age of seventy-nine years. 


fie University, Forest Grove (Ore.), died, Sep- 


Rossa B. Cooley, retired director, Penn School on 
St. Helena Island (S. C.), died September 24, at the 


age of seventy-four years. 
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aimee 9 ) LY; L 


AND HENRY H. 
BERG. Principles of Secondary Educatio 


BENT, KRONEN- 


RUDYARD K., 
‘ipl Pp. 


xvi+619. MeGraw-Hill Book Company, New York 18. 
1949. $4.50. 

This second edition is based on the criticisms received 
from teachers who used the first as a text and students 


who studied it 
in the classroon 


and on the author’s experience In using it 


o 
BERELSON, BERNARD 
J i} 


Librarianship. Pp. vii+ 307. 


( Editor Education for 


American Library As 


sociation, Chicago. 1949. $4.00. 
Papers presented at the library conference, University of 
Chicago, August 16-21, 1948 
a 
CLEMENS, CYRIL. Mark Twain and Franklin D. 


Roosevelt. Pp. 20. International Mark Twain So 
ciety, Webster Groves, Missouri. 1949. $1.50. 

With a foreword by Eleanor Roosevelt, and dedicated to 
the Right Honorable W. L. MacKenzie King, this is ai 
account of the interview of the author with the president 
when presenting him with the Mark Twain Gold Medal 


o 
DAVIES, DANIEL R., AND FRED W. HOSLER. The 
of School Board Ve mbe rship. Pp. iv + 153. 
Chartwell House, Inc., dison Avenue, New York 
1949, 
The destiny of the America of toworrow will depend much 
upon the vision of those who are charged with the respon 


Challenge 
280 Ma 


£9 O0 


sibility for the educational program of today. 
e 
Fiahters for Freedom: Americans in Action. Pp. 182%. 
Illustrated by Dirk Gringhuis. Beckley-Cardy Com 


pany, Chicago. 1949. $1.30. 

The lives of ten outstanding Americans of the revolution 
ary period are presented here for fourth and fifth graders 
& 

FOWLKES, JOHN GUY. Higher Education for 


American Socic ty. 
Press, Madison. 

This volume is published in celebration of the 100th anni 
versary of the founding of the university Containing 
papers delivered at the National Educational Conferences 
Madison 1948—the reader will find much significant di 
cussion of the problems confronting higher education in 
the American 


Pp. 427. 


1949, 


University of Wiseonsin 
$4.00. 


democracy 
o 

GOODENOUGH, FLORENCE L. 
History, Pr nerples, and 
Illustrated. 
16. 1949. 
Mental testing may 
majority. it seems advisable 
the possibilities and limitations of the 


Mental Testing: Its 
ations. Pp, xix 
New 


Appl ( 609, 


Rinehart and Company, Ine., York 
£5.00. 

now be fairly said to have attained its 
ther to time to survey 
method. 


take 


a 
Grand Prairie, Texas: A Case Involving the Civil Rights 
of Teachers and the Ethical Resnonsibilities of Boards 
of Education. Pp. 26. NEA, 1201 16th Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 1949. Free. 


The report of an investigation by the National Commission 
for the Welfare of Democracy through Education of the 
NEA. 


HEDLUND, PAUL A Estin at ng Future Public 
School Enrolments. Pp. 11. University of the State 
of New York, State Education Department, Division 
of Research, Albany. 1949. Free. 

School administrators expressed a need for a simple and 
understandable tool with which local school districts could 
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Fi e pu i001 enrolments for the next 10 or 15 
a 
HERMAN, WILLIAM. Hearts Courageous: Twelve 
Who Ach ed Pp. 254. Illustrated by James Mac- 
1 | Ek. P. Dutton and Company, Inc., New York. 
949 $2.5 
The twelve y e short biographies are given here, be- 
" \ ld r i the face of real odds 
o 
HOOPER, VAN B Edi School Issue Ideals. Un- 
paged Illustrated Ideals Publishing Company, 
Milwaukee , Wis 1949 $1.25. 
Ideal | I bi-1 tl year’s subscription being 
$6.50 \ ‘ il these are clean, wholesome, 
old ! Ar in in poetry, art and inspira- 
t t ] t 
+ 
In th Shadow of Fear: America Liberties 1948-49. 
Pp. 88 Ameriean Civil Liberties Union, 170 Fifth 
Avenu New York 10 1949. 10 cents. 
I ribing the ear of communistic trends which has 
read to the college campus uneasiness over the threat- 
ened inroads on academic freedom in the sear h for here- 
y vident, but it appears at the moment unlikely to 
express any effective resistance 
© 


LANE, HOMER. Talks to Parents and Teachers: In- 
sight into the Problems of Childhood. Pp. oy Her- 
mitage Press, Ine., 1 Madison Avenue, New York. 


g 


1949 s ) 
With a preface by A. S. Neill, this book has much fresh 
and explosive interest for the ordinary parent as for those 


i t i 
engaged in the more specialized work of schools. 
e 


MEAD, MARGARET. Uale and Female: A Study of 
the Sexes in a Changing World. Pp. ix+477. William 


Morrow and Company, New York. 1949. $5.00. 
A brilliant climax to the author’s many years of work in 
the field of anthropology She takes us to the South Pa- 
cific. to Bali, Samoa, New Guinea, and the Admiralty Is- 
lands to show us very different roles played by men and 
Ww it i itl other culture s 
® 

PLANCK, MAX Scientific Autobiography and Other 
Pa , Pp. 192%, Philosophical Lil rary, 15 East 
10th Street, New York. 1949. $3.75. 
I lated from the German by Frank Gaynor and with a 


orial address on the author by Max von Laue, this 
f five essays by the author 


I 


© 
RUNES, DAGOBERT D. Letters to my Son. Pp. 92. 
Eas 


Philosophieal Library, 15 t 40th Street, New York. 
1949, $2.75 
Original, profoundly moving, sometimes profoundly dis- ° 
turbing by their bitterness, are these letters by a man who 
! trained his mind on the problems besetting our times. 
e 
he i Student Personnel Point of View.’’ Series vi, 
No. 138. Pp. v+20 American Council on Edueation, 


744 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 1949. 
25 eents 

This is an interpretation of the philosophy and practices 
f student personnel work in colleges and universities. 


eo 
TAUBER, MAURICE F., AND WILLIAM H. JESSE. 
‘Ss ey of the Libraries of the Virginia Polytechnic 
Inst te Pp. 120. Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
Blacksburg, Va. 1949. Free. 
There are two major purposes in this survey: 1. to make 
omprehensive study of the entire library situation; 2. 
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upon the basis of the findings to submit recommendations 
for a plan of development for the libraries. 


Twenty-eighth Yearbook: The Public and the Elementary 
School. Pp. 347. Illustrated. NEA, 1201 16th 
Street, Washington 6, D. C. 1949. $3.00. 
sulletin of the department of elementary school principals 
through the National Elementary Principal. 

e 


‘‘Uniform Crime Reports for the United States and It, 
Possessions.’’? Vol. xx, No. 1. Semi-Annual Bulletin, 
Pp. 11+74. United States Government Printing Offie, 
Washington, D.C. 1949. 
An FBI publication. 

e 

United States Relations with China: With Special Ref. 
erence to the Period 1944-49. Pp. xli+ 1054. United 
States Government Printing Office, Washington 25, p, 
C. 1949. $3.00. 
“The interest of the people and the government of the 
United States in China goes far back in our history,” says 
Dean Acherson (compiler) in his letter of transmittal to 
the president as foreword to this book. 


VALENTINE, WILLARD L., AND DELOS PP, 

WICKENS. Experimental Foundations of General 
Psychology. Pp. xxi+ 472. tinehart and Company, 
Inec., New York 16. 1949. $3.00. 
First published in 1938, this 3rd edition as it now stands, 
differs considerably from the character of its forerunners. 
A considerable amount of interpretive material has beep 
added, and the internal arrangements of many of the 
chapters reorganized. 


| 
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